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Herbert Spencer's Work in the Light of His Life. L. L. Bernard. Monist, 

XXXI, i, pp. 1-35. 

Though he considered himself a philosopher, Spencer is remembered 
primarily as one of the two greatest figures in the development of Sociol- 
ogy. It is difficult to deduce, from his Autobiography, what led him to 
become interested in the subject, but the idea of writing a book on it grew 
out of his classification of the sciences. His early interest in political 
problems was largely practical, but the germs of his later writings are 
already revealed in the Social Statics. No doubt Comte influenced 
Spencer, to a far gfeater extent than the latter would admit, to turn his 
attention more particularly toward the social sciences. He seemed to 
have no regular plan in writing and apparently drifted into literary work. 
The influence of early ill-health is manifest both in his choice of occupa- 
tion and in his method of procedure. In the Sociology, as everywhere, 
Spencer's great contribution consisted not so much in new concepts and 
ideas as in the richness of analysis and synthesis with which he illuminated 
every idea he touched. His conclusions lack vitality and validity because 
unenlightened by contemporary history. He clothed ill-adapted general- 
izations in the raiment of primitive and medieval practices and never 
thoroughly understood the world in which he lived, much less that which 
was to come. Although he grew up in the age of industrialism, Spencer 
failed to see that over-industrialization would lead to foreign exploitation 
and wars, and remained unfriendly to the necessary expansion of state 
functions in spite of the growing complexity of modern society. All this 
was due in part to non-conformist prejudices and county localism as well 
as to intellectual stubbornness and contempt for the opinions of others. 
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The state of his health probably affected the nature of his philosophy, 
while the inner struggle between the desire for self-sufficiency and the 
inadequacy of his own strength must have projected itself into his under- 
standing and evaluation of society. At once the most radical and the 
most conservative of men, Spencer regarded many of the so-called reform 
movements as signs of weakening social fibre. The only safeguard, so he 
thought, lay in weakening the power of the state and increasing the range 
of activity of private associations. Much of this later conservatism was 
undoubtedly temperamental and personal, as is shown in a few remarks 
about the stupidity of the public in so coldly receiving his books. Another 
result of his long invalidism was to greatly restrict his output and to force 
him to use second-hand material. And because of lack of material he 
was driven more and more into those ultimate generalizations, based 
largely upon reflection, which, though not standing the test of time, were 
extremely valuable in opening up new lines of thought and in promoting 
constructive and critical thinking. Free, even in youth, to develop intel- 
lectually as he wished, he was thus stimulated to unhurried, independent 
thinking and wholesale generalizations. The extreme activity of his mind 
l'ed to the same result and also to serious «rrors. A bold adventure in 
the world of thought, Spencer's work, in spite of all these faults, was that 
of an intellectual pioneer and true philosopher. 

H. R. Smart. 

Un Savant Frangais: Henri Poincare. A. Denjoy. Rev. Ph., LXXXIX- 

XC, 11 et 12. 

This article purports to be an appreciation of Poincare as a savant, a 
description of his method, and an explanation of his genius. Poincare's 
reputation as a scientist is easily recognized by the fact that upon his 
election to the French Academy he was already a member of forty other 
academies. Such an achievement naturally calls for consideration and 
explanation. It was his ability to comprehend the ensemble of rational 
science, and the almost instinctive habit of searching for causes, which 
predestined Poincare to become one of the most remarkable representa- 
tives of positive philosophy. His incomparable mastery of the instrument 
of analysis and his vast acquaintance with modern physics made of him 
a judge capable of appraising a theory and of pointing out its weak points 
and of augmenting its value. The author attributes Poincare's genius to 
the functioning of the subliminal self, whose potentiality Poincare knew 
how to utilize. It is a well-known fact that solutions vainly sought for 
in the course of the day, will, after a night's rest, come to one spon- 
taneously. Particularly is this the case with mathematics. Poincare him- 
self speaks of these sudden illuminations de I'esprit as " manifest signs of 
an anterior protracted unconscious labor"." 

J. H. Griffiths. 
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The Ethical Significance of Time. James Westfall Thompson. Monist, 
XXX, 4, pp. 481-502. 

Time, which is perhaps the greatest force of nature, conditions the pro- 
duction of everything. Both space and time have significance for the 
physical sciences, whereas only time is significant for the moral sciences. 
Time inseparably accompanies all our perceptions; for perceptions are 
possible only where differentiation is made, and differentiation is possible 
only when reference is made to past experience ; but it is more especially 
evident in our moral life, where feelings are influenced by duration. In 
a moral sense, time has no value for us except as we employ it; the loss 
of time is practically a tragedy for the wise man. Moreover, progress 
may be defined as the ' intelligent valuation of time ' — not only of present 
and future time but of past time as well. Indeed, it is most essential for 
a person or a nation to use aright the heritage from the past. The meas- 
urement of time is in terms of moral value, whereas that of space is in 
terms of physical value; hence Orphism, being dominated by temporal 
concepts, evolved the idea of justice and righteousness and finally evolved 
a religion, while early Greek theology, dominated by spatial concepts, 
developed into physical science. Only because the ancient Greeks turned 
from this spatial interpretation to the temporal did they create a moral 
philosophy and originate conceptions of justice, religion and society. The 
fact that changes of season brought each its fitting time for certain agri- 
cultural performances suggested notions concerning justice. Moreover, 
changes of season suggested the worship of celestial bodies. Because 
past, present and future are attributes of finitude, St. Thomas Aquinas 
eliminated them from the experience of God, for whom all is an ' eternal 
vision.' As man is powerless to reinstate the past or to control the future, 
many legends sprang up in the Middle Ages in which the hero lives 
through an experience of many years' duration and yet is as little affected 
by time as if the experience had occupied the span of a moment. These 
legends have significance, however, in that they show time- to be what 
we make it. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Morality as Coercion or Persuasion. M. C. Otto. Int. J. E., XXXI, 1, 

pp. 1-25. 

Professor McGilvary's discussion entitled, "The Warfare of Moral 
Ideals," defends the double thesis that morality is relative and that, in the 
long run, considering (as the sophisticated man does) that moral judg- 
ments as well as swords are weapons, might makes right. The objection 
to the position is not to the contention that morality is relative, but to the 
absolutistic character of the method of adjudication. Assuming (1) that 
might means coercion and does not lose its distinctive meaning by covef- 
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ing that of persuasion as well (in which the ideal rather than something 
external to it functions as the ultimate compelling force), and (2) that 
the purpose of the paper under discussion is not to consider how moral 
ideals rise and fall but to establish a theory of the nature of right and 
wrong; granting also, what is by no means clear, that might has played 
the only role in moral history, what is the nature and function of moral- 
ity implied by the theory that might makes right? It thrusts us from an 
Absolute to a regiment of absolutes. It carries the Treitschkian philos- 
ophy to its logical conclusion, thereby abolishing morality between indi- 
viduals as well as between nations, at least morality as it has always been 
conceived — the authority of an ideal. Our very language leads advocates 
of warfare morality to employ terms which disguise the significance of 
the theory and prevent the recognition of its consequences. Warfare 
morality is not that of a Nietzsche whose superman is ethically right, but 
of a Thrasymachus, to whom the interest of the stronger is exactly what 
right means. If it were so recognized its moral judgments would cer- 
tainly lose any power as weapons. Practically, the theory would mean 
ruthless self-assertion socially and, in the narrower field of the individual 
life, surrender to the strongest impulse — a state of affairs which leaves the 
term morality meaningless. But such elimination of morality is not the 
only alternative open to one who believes that "however it may be with 
the Absolute and his standards, we mortals, having no natural access 
thereunto, can make right and wrong out of such materials as are at our 
disposal and can very well make shift with the result." In the case of the 
individual life, intelligence makes a more comprehensive ideal, in which 
the old conflicting ones have a proportionate representation. Warfare 
morality supposes intelligence to be used in the selection only of means, 
not of ends: whereas the natural history of intelligence would show that 
the creation of new ends wherein old ones are adjusted is its very func- 
tion, and the essence of morality. The answer to the contention that 
might makes right is that we will make it something different; we will 
define right and wrong in accordance with the end we seek, the completest 
life for every human being. We will call right Adjustment. We can 
because we have. Might-right in games we call unclean sport, in law, 
corruption ; the history of civilization has been one of a struggle to sub* 
stitute conciliation for coercion, to secure the richness of life resulting 
from the adjustment of conflicting claims by solving the problems under- 
lying the conflict. Professor McGilvary is of course right in emphasizing 
self-realisation. Self-respect and not self-denial is necessary to a worthy 
social state, but respect for the kind of self which makes self -realisation 
possible for others. If all ideals are valid, the program should be to use 
intelligence for the realisation of as many as possible, in proportion to 
their importance, rather than to encourage a free-for-all fight among 
desires. Eve T. Knower. 
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Plato and the Judge of Conduct. Rupert Clendon Lodge. Int. J. E., 

XXXI, i, pp. 51-65. 

To the question who, for Plato, is the judge of conduct, Shaftesbury 
and the Cambridge Platonists answer everyone, while the later Platonists 
answer the -philosopher only. In the dialogues we find eight replies: 
(1) Everyone, (2) The many, {3) The interlocutor, (4) The good man, 
(S) The experienced man, (6) The wise man, (7) The philosopher, (8) 
The guardian. Upon examination we find the significance of the eight 
replies to be : that the moral sense inhabits every normal man ; that the 
judgment of the many is valid as long as it is judgment and not con- 
servative habit of blind haste to act; that, with a little more emphasis 
upon the technical side, all parties to an ethical discussion are competent 
to weigh answers and collaborate in arriving at conclusions; that the 
good man is peculiarly fitted to judge conduct, as being in his own char- 
acter the moral standard ; that experience increases the ability of the good 
man; that the wise man who sees the whole of life in relation to a single 
aim, the idea of the good, is eminently fitted to judge; and that Plato's 
ideal philosopher with every advantage of character, birth, and training 
is the ideal judge, while the guardian or legislator is merely the philos- 
opher turning to practical affairs. ' There is something of philosophy in 
every normal human being, which environmental stimulus and dialectical 
training can bring out and develop. This is the principle of unity en- 
titling members of each of the eight groups to judge conduct. But few 
have the gift of highest birth, and still fewer the ability to take advantage 
of the highest philosophical training. Thus, while everyone is competent 
to give some sort of judgment on ethical questions, only the philosopher is 
judge in the fullest sense; so that each of the two answers given at the 
beginning of the paper is partly correct and partly incorrect. 

Eve T. Knower. 

The Logic and Metaphysics of Occam. James Lindsay. Monist, XXX, 

4, PP. 521-547- 

Occam's logic is one of the aspects of his philosophy which retains an 
interest for the present time. For him, the universal was a concept at- 
tained through abstraction from individual things, hence had no real 
value; the individual alone was real. In its emphasis upon the individual, 
this thesis indicates the way to a real science; but is at the same time 
hostile to a true evaluation of the universal and necessary at which 
science aims. Sometimes Occam held that the universal is a real outside 
of the knowing mind. In the individual mind, it is a particular but it is 
universal in that it is a sign of many things. It is merely a sign, how- 
ever, and not a copy of things, for things are different from our ideas 
concerning them. The universal is an inten-tio mentis, hence its charac- 
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ter is conceptual rather than substantial. Were it substantial, the indi- 
vidual could not arise, since its universal woul'd already have reality in 
another. However, Occam yielded the universal some*sort of objective 
existence. His treatment of the individual is valuable, since he showed 
that, in a sense, it has not the reality obtaining in the universal — a reality 
which the universal has by virtue of its changelessness. In treating of 
insolubles, Occam granted validity to arguments which show propositions 
both true and false and he accepted the consequence: that no such propo- 
sitions are possible. In general, Occam's logic is an anticipation of the 
' dawn ' of modern English philosophy. As to his metaphysics, Occam 
anticipated Kant in rejecting the proofs of rational theology for the ex- 
istence of God; yet he fell back on authority. He considered that the 
First Cause is a necessary hypothesis but emphasized its conservative 
rather than its productive activity and thus anticipated Descartes. Fur- 
thermore, he held essence and existence to be really identical. Again, he 
was a voluntarist and considered the will to be absolutely self-determined. 
Occam thought the individual to be the true substance, capable of being 
known intuitively. Substance distinguishes the individual from the uni- 
versal. Again, for him the mind is identical with its faculties. At the 
same time he distinguished the vegetable and sensitive souls from the 
intellective soul, which is superior to the other two. Furthermore, knowl- 
edge is not for him limited to the sensibilia, for intuitive knowledge grasps 
the inteltecHbUia. In concluding, it may be said that we owe much to 
Occam; the empiricism of to-day is a re-statement of the nominalism of 
his time. 

Marjoeie S. Harris. 



